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SPANIARD 1 in e 
TO HIS 


Friend at MADRID. 


Setting forth he happy Conſeg uences 
that muſt acerue to S PAIN. from 
the late Conduct of her great Friend, | 

at the Court of ENGLAND. 
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4 A at London. 


ſome Years i in England, and 


= are well , acquainted with 


SIRE A the Conſtitution and Genius 
of the People, I am. perſuaded the Re- 
arks, | 1 ha ve now ſent you, on ſome of 
their 


(8) 
their late refin'd Pieces of Policy, will 
dot be leſs entertaining than my laſts 
and, as I know you are an utter Enemy 
to Forms and Stiffneſs, I ſhall give you 
my Thoughts juſt as they occur, with- 
put affecting much Regularity, 


I need not tell you the grand Point, 


that has engaged, for a conſiderable 


Time, the Attention of the People here; 
is War of no War with Spain. Not, 
how much the M r has been in 


reality our Friend, by ſo ordering his 
Affairs, for ſome Years paſt, that now 


it is judged by ſome imprafticable for 


one in his Circumſtances, to enter into 


a War. One Part of the People here, 


who are not in any Shape dependent 
upon the M——r, and who ſeem to 


have juſt Sentiments of Freedom (which 
is a Point, you know, they all boaſt of, 
tho' ſo many of them are, inthe ſtricteſt 
Senſe, Slaves, even from Place-men in 
Lace to Tide-waiters) „ 
| or 
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for demanding Juſtice of the Spani ards. 
They ,naturally re 15 like People un- 

what they have ſyf- 
fer'd from ys. The Loſſes of their Mer- 
chants by our Depredations (as they call 
them) the Impriſonment and ill Treat- 
ment of they Sailors, the Chicanery 
Plaid .1 thei $South-Sea Company, 
and a 7 other Things, which 
they naturally thick unjuſt and oppreſ- 
five, make them cry a loud for War, 
and throw out in their Diſcourſe, 2 
well as Writings, the ſevereſt Threats 
and Indignations againſt him, whom 
alone they ſuppoſe the Cauſe of ſtifling 
the univerſal Reſentment of the ag- 
grieyed. 5 


= WE Spaniards have, indeed, for'a 


conſiderable Time, been pretty free 
with the Engli/ſb in America. In ſhort, 
we have uſed them Juſt as they would 
us, had they been in ſuch a State as 
ſome of them ſuppole themſelves; ſu- 

perior 


7 Ra 
perior in Pei and Strength. Their 
Merchants and Gentlemen (not thoſe in 
Power) pretend to ſay we are guilty of 
a Violation of Treaty, and Perfidy, and 
the Lord knows what ; chat tho', by 
Articles contracted between us and Eng- 
and, we have oblig'd ourſelves to treat 
them with. Friendſhip and Humanity, 
fene ulla Depredatione; to ſuffer them to 
refit, take ſhelter with us, or any Neceſ- 
faries whatever; to remain in our Ports 
as long as was convenient, &c. Yet in- 
ſtead of that we have made bold to ſeize 
and confiſcate ſeyeral of their Veſſels 
for our own Ute and Advantage, c. 
The Politicians that reaſon thus don't 
reflect that every Treaty between two 
contracting Powers, will eaſily, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, expreſs whatever Mean- 
ing the ſuperior, Power pleaſes to draw 
from it. The Point, in a Word, hinges 
here; The Engliſh dare not reſent; for] 
that, you know, we are to ſuppoſe the 
| Meaning of their pacific Meaſures not 
but 


* * n 


. : 


but the Merchants and People (I don't 
mean the Place-men) are fo inflam'd 
againſt us, that they would embark al- 
moſt on any Score for the Sake of Re- 
venge, and Security of their Trade for 


the future, But when I ſay they dare 
not reſent, I would be underſtood to 
mean, that the Mr, conſidering the 
Circumſtances he has reduc'd himſelf to, 
dares not proclaim a War with Spain: 


For notwithſtanding the long Peace this 


Kingdom has enjoy'd, and the monſtru- 
ous Sums they - have rais'd from Time 
to Time, their national Debt is ſtill pro- 


digiouſly great; and they have made no 


Alliances of any Conſequence ; their Di- 


viſions and Animoſities among themſelves 


run extremely high, which muſt make 
thoſe at Helm fearful of a War with us. 


| Now, Sir, I need not tell you how 
much a2 certain Gentleman here has been 


a Friend to our Country, Spain, in bring- 
ing himſelf to ſuch a melancholly State. 


B On 


(1) 

On the one Hand he is forc'd to ſupport 
the Odium of the greateſt and wealthieſt 
Part of the Kingdom, for not going to 
War with Spain; on the other, if he 
does enter into a War, and the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of ill Succeſs ſhould happen, he 
is to expect nothing leſs than to give 
Account of what of all Things imagina- 
ble he would chooſe to avoid. He is now 
advanced in Years, and if he can only 
ward off the Blow, as long as he lives, 
what cares he for the Perplexities in 
- Which he leaves his Friends. 


Ir it ſhould ever happen that a Fel- 
low, who had for many Years undertook 
to manage his Maſter's Eſtate, ſhould be 
in Danger of being brought to Account 
for immenſe Sums waſted in Prodigality 
and Luxury, in bribing under Servants 
to Secreſy, and to his own Intereſt, in 
rreating the Neighbours round him for 
Fear of Complaints; in ſhort, for expend- 
ing his Maſter's Money moſt luxuriouſly, 

what 


| 11) | 

what would N ſuch a Villain do to 
ſcreen himſelf from Juſtice, and avoid the 
Halter? It he can only preſerye himſelf 
in his Maſter's Service, ſo as to eſcape 
the Laſh of the Law as long as he lives, 
he cares not one Jot in what State his 
Accompts are found after his Deceaſe. 


| M is often 8 by che 
Steps that are taken to ſerve a Perſon, 

without ſo much regarding the Intention 

of the Doer as the Favour done. In this 

Senſe, Sir, we have certainly a very good 
Friend in the Court of England; one, 
whoſe Meaſures (if not calculated) have 
all turn'd out ultimately to our Advan- 
tage. For what End elſe could any one 
have concerted the Convention Scheme. 
Vou will tell me, perhaps, it was in- 
tended, at all Hazards, to prevent a War, 
and to amuſe, in ſome Degree, thoſe that 
were incens'd againſt his Conduct. But 
ſuppoſe that to be the Caſe, ſurely it was 
” Maſter· piece of Policy to preyent one 
| | B 2 | Evil 


(12) 
Evil by a greater. The Plenipo's of 
England are to agree, if they can, to ſet- 
tle ſome Points in Diſpute, according to 
the Tenour of Articles already ſubſiſting. 
What can theſe Wiſe-actes think to get 
by that? Don't they know we have al- 
ready explain'd the Articles our ow 1 
Way ; in Conſequence of which we have 
ſeiz?d and confiſcated their Ships and 
Cargoes, according to our Meaning of 
their Treaties; and can they be ſuch 
Fools as to think we ſhall explain a way 
at the Convention any Thing that now 
turns to our Advantage? Particularly 
when we find they have it not in their 
Power to gainſay our Reaſoning. 


Wovrp they, if their Circumſtances 
would have ſuffer'd them to haye uſed 
ſtronger Arguments, puſillanimouſſy have 


had Recourſe to a Convention? Would = 


Leave have been given to their Plenipo' 8 
to treat about (alias) to give up what 
we neyer ſhould have thought of inſiſting 

bones | on, 


* 


(13) 
on, but for the mean Figure they make 
in Europe. The French, as well. a8 we, 


may juſtly ridicule and laugh at Monſ. 


Balance. Fack Engliſh truly makes a 
fine Figure, and is of great Weight in 
the Balance of Power, when he is forc'd 

to come eringing to a Convention; and 
to treat about Points that never would 
have come upon the Tapis, but for their 
own Supineneſs and 1 in Policy. 


It is really very pleafant to refleQ, chat 


a Kingdom of Wealth, rendwn'd for its 
Bravery, the moſt happily ſituated fot 
Trade, and whoſe nayal Force is ſuperior 
to that of any other Kingdom in the 

World, ſhould be fred to the all be- 

coming Humility to us Spaniards (who, | 

you know; "Hive. long fines hatd'a won- 
defful Love for them) ſhould, in ſhort, 
oblige us in any thing but fighting, for 
Fear of —— what ? Why a M- - —8 


being diſgrac'd. Vis ſine Conſilio mole riit 


ſua. This our Marquis has found but 
long fince ; when a Maſter takes a Thruſt 
with 


(14) 
with a Bungler, he ſoon finds out his 
Foible, and can hit him where.and when 
he pleaſes. | 


THERE is another merry Point, with 
regard to this Maſter- piece of a Conven- 
tion. The Engliſb Plenipo's are to agree 
upon ſome Terms for the Advantage of 
their Country, if ours will but come into 
it, within the Space of eight Months; 
and if they do not, what then? They 
will only be the laughing Stock of Eu- 
rope. Mean Time we ſhall chaſtize them 
in the American Seas, as they have here- 
tofore, in other Places, ſerv'd us, when 
the Rod was in their Hands. 


Now, Sir, if any Man has put it in 
our Power to treat a Nation, that has ſo 
often made a glaring Figure i in the Field 
as well as Cabinet, in ſuch a Manner as 
we have us'd them, and, we think, for 
Injuries done unto us, they deſerve, ought 
we not to look upon him as the beſt Friend 

| | | in 


(150 
in the World to the Spaniſh Monarchy? 
Beſides, Sir, we are ſo happy as not only 
to have one Friend, whom we chiefly 
rely on, but we have Multiplicity of all 
Ranks, who, according to their different 
Capacities, are very much our Friends, 
in fact, whether they intend it or not. A 
certain Number of Place- men publickly 
and unanimouſly applauded that wonder- 
ful Scheme, the Convention, and gave 
their publick Thanks to the Concerters 
and Abettors of it, as a Thing compleat- 
ly calculated to prevent the calamitous 
| Conſequences of a War; and by the bye, 
to procure to themſelves a very irkſome 
kind of a Peace. Yet theſe very fame 
| People (ſo inſcrutable is their Policy) as 
| unanimouſly declar'd, that the Complaints 
| of the Exg/ih Merchants ill Uſage was 
entirely well grounded, and proved be- 
5 yond Contradiftion. But War was not 
. to be ventur'd on upon any Account. For 
J this they deferve our Thanks, or rather 
4 they are due to our great Friend, for 
they 


116.) | 
they all ſee and hear with his Eyes and 
Fars, ſhut or open their Mouths juſt as 
he does; in ſhort, they are a kind of poli- 
tical Puppets; let the grand Shew-man 
pull the Wire and the Member performs 


its Motion. 


Tais amazing Obedience of the Senſes 


is more remarkably extenſive in this 
Kingdom than in any other I know of. 


Among the Clergy there is hardly one, 


who ever thought of a Tranſlation, a 
Mitre, a Prebend's Stall, or a ſmall Be- 
nefice, from a Penſioner in Power; but, 
to a Man, from the Biſhop of C——-7, 
down to Orator H 


-y, or the Ordinary 
of Newgate, feels the Benefit of the 
Convention already. There's ſcarcely an 


Exciſeman in the Kingdom but is tho- 
roughly convinc'd.of the Penetration and 


Addreſs ſhewn in their late Conduct with 


Spain, at leaſt he knows the Value of 


Fifty Pounds a Year. Even the Petit 
Maitres of the Away. tho? freſh from 


their 


(#7) 


their Wai can declaim at a Tea: 
table in Praiſe of Peace, and ſet forth 


the great Damage Trade would receive 
from a War with Ne 


Now, Sir, can any thing t turn out ſo 
tuckily for us? We ſhall never deſire 4 
War ſo long as we gain much more with- 
out it. Upon the Foot Things now 


| Rand, we muſt certainly ſearch their 


Ships, and confiſcate occaſionally ; till 
by Degrees we have ſo cramp'd their 
Trade, that their Colonies in America 
are quite impoveriſſid, and then make 
bold to put in our Claim for a ſmall 
Iſland or two, and ſo on: for as far as I can 
form a Judgment from the Complexion 
of our Friends, we might proceed ſo far 
with the utmoſt Impunity, nor need we 
apprehend the leaſt Danger from any of 
their Naval Preparations. It is conve- 
nient that ſome pretty Method ſhould 
be concerted for raiſing ſuch immenſe 
Sums as are here rais'd; if no more 


C Money 


(18) 

Money than would be neceflary, with 
frugal Management, ' ſhould be drawn 
Fe the People, what wonld a Trea- 
ſurer's Place be worth? Their Fleets of 
late are ſo very inoffenſive, that (tho? 
they make a great Deſtruction of Beef 
and Hogs, not to mention Oatmeal and 
Peaſe) it has been often queſtion'd, by 
our Countrymen, whether they ever 
carry any Ball on Board. So that I 
think, the Blame thrown on the Miniſtry 
for what they call Spithead Fights, en- 
tirely unjuſt. For, in all likelihood, 
their Fleets would do juſt as much real 
Service at Spithead as they would on 
the Coaſt of Spain. But theſe inoffen- 
five Fleets anſwer another very good 
End; when the People of England cry 
aloud for War, for Revenge againſt the 
Spaniard ; upon every new Proyocation, 
it is neceflary they ſhould be amus'd and 
pacified: Immediately a Squadron is e- 
quipp'd, with all poſſible Expedition; 
the People are induſtriouſly made to be- 

lieve, 


_ ) 
ſieve; ſome effectual Step will be taken, 
and that, if Violence is not had Recourſe 
to, yet the bare Sight of a Britiſp Squa- 
dron is to ſtrike every one around them 
with Terror, and muſt certainly add 
W eight to their Expoſtulations, and give 
a Sanction to their phlegmatick Reaſon- 
ings, and ſo on. So much does Credulity 
prevail here, that, tho' the ſame Thing 
has been often ineffeQually tried, yet 
are they fooliſh enough patiently to 
wait the Event, as often as the ſame 
Trick is play'd upon them, to flatter 
themſelves with mighty Hopes of bring- 
ing us to any Terms, by the fame ftale 
Artifice. Theſe Politicians might ſave 
a great deal of the Nation's Treaſure (if 
that was a Point they ever ſtudied) and 
make us hearken to them juſt as well, 
if, every Spring, they ſhould terrify us 
with two or three handſome Squadrons 
upon Canvaſs. The quiet, paſſive, ealy, 
pacific Diſpoſition of the People here, is 
likewiſe very evident from the wonder- 
C3 ". 


(20) 
ful Veneration they have to Memorials. 
It is pleafant enough to think, that upon 
every freſh Complaint of Conſequence, 
a new Memorial muſt be drawn up ta 
repreſent their Grieyance tq our Marquis. 
Some Stateſmen would much ſooner have 
perceiv'd, that our Spaniſp Miniſter no 
farther regards an Ezgliþ Memorial, 
than for the Softneſs of the Paper. Oh 
the Depth of their Policy ! to ſee them 
ſending one Memorial upon another, and 
each with the ſame good Effect as the 
former, in as ſolemn a Manner as the 
Pope's Bulls are, and as little regarded : 
ſo that I am infarm'd the Eugliſb are 
look'd upon in our Court, as the Me- 
morialiſts of Europe. | 


Tao ſo many Things conſpire to 
make Britiſh Policy a ſtanding Joke, and 
to make the People appear deſpicably 
low in the Eye of the World; yet, Sir, 
the independent Part of them are by no 
means to be look'd upon in the ſame 


f Light. 


(219 

Light. There is ſuch a Thing ſtill ſub- 
fiſting as Britiſb Courage, a noble Ardor 
for Revenge, Love of their Country 3 
theſe are the People that are juſt the Re- 
verſe of that ſervile Herd that are in 
fact ſo much our Friends. Theſe are the 
People we have till ſome room to fear. 
There are many of this Sort of the firſt. 
Figure and Condition in the Kingdom, 
Men of Integrity as well as Penetration, 
not to be biaſs d by a Penſion, or a Bribe 
from a wealthy Knave, to betray their 
Truſt in the minuteſt Point; who are 
continually vigilant, always ready to de- 
tect the ſhallow Artifices of our great 
Friend, to expoſe his Blunders, \and ſer 
him in a true Light to the People. Nor 
are the Merchants here leſe our Enemies, 
It is natural to ſuppoſe, that as many of 
them have been great Sufferers by us, 
and many of them entirely ruin'd, they 
muſt needs repine under their Calamities, 
and preſſingly demand Vengeance. The 
Gentlemen in general complain aloud, of 

being 


„ 
being harraſs'd with exceſſive Taxes after 
fo long a Peace. I ſay from Men of this 
Caſt we are to apprehend the only Clog 
upan our Deſigns in the HWejt-Indtes. 
Tho', to our Comfort, theſe are not in 
Power at preſent. 33 


Tux Liberty of the Preſs is a Point, 
you know, Sir, the Engliſb have boaſted 
much of, yet they have been ſomewhat 
cramp'd of late in that Regard, by our 
ftaunch Friend. The Freedoms likewile, 
which their Writers us'd to take in Dra- 
matic Performances are now under proper 
Reſtraints. A Gentleman, who, I hope, 
is well affected to us, is made Taſter of- 
the Drama; let what will be dreſſed up 
for the Town, nothing muſt be ſerv'd up 
to the People but what he approves of. 
This I likewiſe look upon as a conſidera- 
ble Point gain'd upon the Engliſp, for 
nothing that reflects groſsly upon us, or 
tends to incenſe the People againſt our 
Bene factors will be ſuffer'd by the Taſter: 
8 : IT 
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(23) 

Ir is given out by our Friends, that 
the Correction of the Stage was intended 
with a good View: Perhaps, to prevent 
thoſe Inflamations chat might be rais'd 


among the People, by expoling and ri - 
diculing Men in Power. That a Cour- 
tier, who has ſhewn Probity and Diſcre- 
tion in the Courſe of his Conduct, may 
not be expos'd to the Contempt or Rage 


of the People, thro the Licentiouſneſs 


of a Wit, who can eaſily ſer the wor- 
thieſt Character in a deſpicable Light. 


It is likewiſe ſuggeſted, that moſt 18 
Plays have been deſtructive of Morality, 
that Virtue has been ridicul'd and Vice 
applauded, by Writers, whoſe only View 
was to pleaſe a corrupt debauch'd Taſte. 
Theſe, I think, are ſome of the princi- 
pal Reaſons for which the Regulation 
of the Stage was attempted. But it is 
not impoſſible but ſome Gentlemen, very 
zealous in carrying on this important 
Affair, might have had ſome other 
(couchant) Reaſons, of no ſmall Impor- 
Lance. 


(24) 1 
tance. For it is not a very common thing, 
to ſee a Miniſter of State laying Schemes 
for the Encouragement of Virtue, and 
diſcountenancing Vice, unleſs ſome End 
(thought to be of more Conſequence) be 
anſwer d at the ſame Time. Virtue and 
Vice are Points that do not ſo much 
concern People of that Tribe, as in Place, 
or out. It would ſurely make a Man 
laugh, tho' he had 9 Bro inthe Grave, 
to hear of Sir R—— ——— Concerting 
Schemes for curbing ? Vice and Immorali- 
ty, or endeavouring to promote Honeſty 
and Probity, unleis it was by his own 
Exemplary Practice. Or who could help 
being mov'd (either with Mirth or In- 
dignation) to hear a Penſioner reproving 
Bribery, or recommending Integrity and 
publick Spiritedneſo. It is a trite Obſer- 
vation, that Satire is a kind of Glaſs in 
which a Man can ſee every body's Face 
but his own. But this could not be the 
Caſe of thoſe that were ſo terrified with 
the Freedoms of the Stage. In the 

70 Mirrors 


(25s) 
Mirrors that were ſhewn there People 
could ſee themſelves fo juſtly repreſented, 
that not one in twenty of our Friends 
could ever bear the Sight of ſo horrid a 
Spectacle. Hence the Licentiouſneſs 
of the Stage muſt needs be reſtrain'd- 
A faſhionable Vice muſt never be touch'd 
upon, left ſome one of very great Diſtin- 
Qion ſhould be offended. Luxury, Pro- 
_ fuſion, the Waſte of publick Money, and 
the like, are Points that muſt not be 
| hinted at, for fearing of galling ſome 
overgrown enormous Villain of Diftinc- 
tion. But notwithſtanding theſe diſcreet 
Reſtraints on the Stage, calculated for 
the Encouragement of Virtue, an Author 
is at. full Liberty to paint out Patriotiſm 
in what diſmal Colours he thinks proper. 
If a Gentleman ſhould undertake to ſerve 
his Country in a public Capacity, and 
execute the Truſt repos'd in him, in a 
Manner becoming an upright Man, in- 
capable of being biaſs'd from his Inte- 
grity by the mean Offer of 3 Bribe, or 
* 9 ſome 


(26) 

forme pilfering Office; he muſt be imme- 
diately look d upon as an Enemy to his 
Country. Jacobite, and what not? Sach 
2 Character, drawn in a proper Manner 
for the Stage, would not probably meet 
with any Cenſure from the worthy No- 
bleman, whoſe Judgment alone muſt be 
the Teft, by which every Dramatick 
Compoſition muſt be tried, and whoſe 
Taſte no good Subject will diſpute, par- 
ticularly if it be conſider'd, that he is a 
Gentleman of Taſte by Law eftabliſhd. 


Fox my part, I believe, Sir, accord- 


ing to the Account I have given you of 


che Engliſh Stage, we Spaniards (hall re- 
ceive no ſmall Advantage from the be- 
coming Reſtraints it is now under. The 
Liberty of the Preſs is very ſenſibly af- 
fected by this Step. For, our Friends, 
by the ſame Power by which they have 
ſecur'd themſelves from being publickly 
ridicul'd upon the Stage, will probably 
cake all prudent Care ſhortly, ſor their 

own 
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own Security in Coffee-houſes and Ta- 
verns, by ſettling a Licencer for Famer 
lets and News-papers. And w hen the 


Freedom of the Preſs is once given yp, 


they may take what Steps they pleaſe. 
The Marquis will find no great Difficuley 
in gaining a Colony or two, and who 
dares gainlay it? An advantageous Point 
or two in the Affair of Trade may be 
carried, and what need we fear; Who 


dares oppoſe it? Not the Placemen l 


dare ſay. Yet Tam forc'd to confels, in 
ſpite of every thing I have ſaid, we have 
ſtill ſomething to dread from the vigorous 


intrepid Spirit of the People. When 


they find themſelyes deeply and ſenſibly 
touch'd (like the Game Cocks and Bull 
Dogs of the Country) no Authority, no 


Terror, not even Death itſelf is ſufficient 


to bring them to Submiſſion. They may 
be led, ſtroked, and tickled to almoſt _ 
any. thing; but if monſtruous, glaring 
Impaſitions are play'd upon them, their 


violent Rage and Fury is not ealtly quell'J, 


D 2 Ir 
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Ir I was capable of advifing their 
Leader, I ſhould heartily wiſh, for the 
Intereſt of Spain, that the moſt eaſy, plau- 
fible, tender Means might be tried, in 
order to ſoften and fweeten the Diſpoft- 
tions of the People. Then they might 
be brought to any Meaſures whatever. 
Notwithſtanding the Liberty they ſo 
much boaſt of, I can't ſee how they, 
one Jot, poſſeſs Freedom more than we 
do in Spain, or any other Subjects of an 
abſolute Monarchy. As to the Diſtinc- 
tion between an abſolute and a mixt 
Monarchy, I can ſee no Difference. For 
even here, where they boaſt ſo much of 
the Share the People have in the Govern- 
ment, our great Friend has the ſole 
Power, as much as the Cardinal inFrance, 
or the Marquis in Spain, For notwith- 
ſtanding the Repreſentatives of the People 
are choſe by themſelves, yet it always 
ſo happens, that the Majority are ſo 
very reaſonable as to hearken to the 
prevailing Arguments of their wealthy 
Leader, our worthy Friend, Uron 
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Uro the whole, Sir, the preſent Si- 
tuation of Affairs in England is exceed- 
ingly happy for us. Let us uſe them as 
we pleaſe, let us give them what Provo- 
cations we find convenient, yet they wont 
think it proper to reſent. They have 
been long us'd to ill Treatment, they 
have been, during a long Peace, ſaddled 
with prodigious Taxes, they have a long 
Time practisꝰd Obedience to our principal | 
Friend, and fo long as he i is peaceably 
inclin'd {which conſidering his great Ape, 
and the preſent Poſture of his Affairs, 
will be as long as he lives) we ſhall never 
run any, Hazard of being brought to 
Account. 


Trar he may continue long in the 


Station he now enjoys, ought to be the 
hearty PRO of every Seniard. 


Jam, SIR," 


Tia, We.” 5 


POSTSCRIPT. 


INCE I wrote the former, we have 

had ſome Account of Spain's perfiſt- 
ing in her Demands upon the South: Sea 
Company being firſt comply -d with, he- 
fore ſhe will proceed any farther in this 
merry Convention. This Iooks with a 
very good Face. The Company muſt, 
firſt of all, open their Purſes, and then 
Spain, if ſhe thinks proper, will acquaint 
them when and where they are, ſome 
time or other, to expect Reſtitution from 
ns. But this Demand of our Marquis 
ſeems a little too palpable. It has a- 
larmed the City, the Merchants are in 
a Flame, our Enemies (who grow more 
numerous daily) cry out, una Voce, for 
War, for Revenge, for ample Satisfac- 
tion. So that I have been ſometimes in | 


Pain for our worthy Friend, leſt he 
ſhould 


AE. 
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ſhould fall a Sacrifice to che Deſtruction 
which Rage and Diſcontent have = 8 
chreatenꝰd. | 


Ver his we may depend on ſecurely, 


Ii it be poſſible For Money, even the 


Purſe of the Nation, if the whole Intereſt 


of our Friends (who think with one 
Mind, and ſpeak with one Voice) I ſay, 


if all theſe together can make the People 


telerably . without che Chance of 


War, we need not fear a Rupture with 
che Engliſh. Some proper Steps will be 


ſhortly taken; perhaps more Ships ma 
be commiſſion'd, to Pleaſe the People 
with the Face of War, in order to allay 


and repreſs the preſent Ferment. But as 
we know their Men of War are the moſt 


quiet, inoffenſive Bugbears, we need not 


be under any Concern. For it is be- 
liey'd, that nothing can ever induce our 
peaceable Friend to draw the Sword, un- 
leſs the Merchants and Gentlemen u- 
aitedly, ſhould effectually execute ſuch 


Meaſures 
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Meaſures, as it may be the Intereſt of us 
Spaniards &er long to wiſh we had never 
provok'd them to. It is now very unt. 
cult to judge of the Complection of Af- 
fairs. Who can tell what Violence Re- 2 
ſentment may have Recourſe to? wel 1 
had better not carry it with too high a 
Hand till the Nation comes into Temper 1 
We ſhould conſider the Welfare and 
Safety of our Friend, if we looſe him we 
are quite undone. This we ſhall have 
too much Reaſon to fear, if once the 
ſleepy Lion is rouz d. 


FINIS 


